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The  following  was  written  with  a  view  to  pub¬ 
lication  in  favour  of  Jefferson  College,  in  the  De¬ 
mocratic  Press,  but  it  was  refused  a  place  in  that 
paper.  It  is  from  an  able  writer  of  great  learning. 
Our  readers  will  judge  of  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrines.  The  subject  is  important  and  merits 
discussion. 

Having  picked  up  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
“Memorial  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Universi  ty  of 
Pennsylvania,’  and  addressed  to  the  Legislature  cf 
this  state,  remoristrating  against  granting  certain 
legislative  enactments,  petitioned  for  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Jefferson  College  in  favour  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Medical  School  in  this  city,  and  feeling  the 
subject  in  its  various  bearings,  to  involve  deep  in¬ 
terests,  I  could  not  avoid  making  a  few  reflections 
on  it.  Should  you  consider  them  as  worthy  of 
any  notice;  you  will  oblige  one  of  your  readers  by 
giving  them  an  insertion,  in  your  very  liberal  and 
useful  journal. 

Any  document  issuing  from  such  a  reputable 
source,  bearing  the  signature  of  such  high  author¬ 
ity,  is,  prirna  facie,  entitled  to  deference,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  with  in!ich  respect.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Univ'ersity  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
highminded  honorable  gentlemen,  and  the  r  epu¬ 
tation  of  the  professors  occupying  the  respective 
chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  that  institu- 
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lion,  is  deservedly  eminent.  Yet  wiili  all  my  res- 
j)ect  for  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  1  cannot  help  diftering,  in  sentiment, 
I'rom  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial.  After 
stating  the  growth  of  the  Medical  School  bclona- 
ing  t(>lhe  University,  from  small  beginning,  to  its 
present  distinction  and  preeminence,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  number  of  students,  requiring  an 
“e.vtcntion  of  its  accommodations  and  means  of 
ahbrding  instruction,’  the  memorialists  inform  us 
that  they  wislied  buildings  at  a  large  e.vpcncc  i'or 
the  complete  accommodation  of  the  Medical 
School  in  all  its  various  branches.  Well,  all  this 
was  to  be  done,  as  it  ought  to  be,  honorable  to  the 
Trustees,  and  well  calculated  for  tlie  piomotion  of 
medical  service.  But  when  we  are  told  that  bv 
subsequent  arrangements  “  ample  and, just  remu¬ 
neration  was  secured  to  the  University  for  these 
expenditures,”  we  i'eel  constrained  to  withhold  a 
certain  portion  of  the  meed  of  praise,  to  which, 
otherwise,  the  Trustees,  as  liberal  patrons  of  sci¬ 
ence,  should  have  been  entitled.  The  students  at 
matriculation,  are  obliged  to  j)ay  a  heavy  rent  for 
their  accommodations — “ample  remuneration.” 
But  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  justice  that  the  pupils  should  contribute 
something  towards  tlie  liejuidation  of  the  expell¬ 
ees  incurred  bv  the  erection  of  the  Medical  Hall. 
The  justice  of  this  position  none  will  deny  ;  and 
Itaving  found  out  its  proper  category,  we  shall  let 
it  lie  tlierc  in  undisturbed  repose.  But  surely, 
there  is  little  liber ality  in  charging  students,  many 
of  whom  liave  hard  stimggling  to  siijiport  them¬ 
selves  in  the  city  during  the  four  months  of  the 
medical  lectures,  with  an  enormous  rent  for  their 
accommodations 'in  the  lecture  rcoms.  Did  T  say 
enormous  !  yes  enonnous  without  doubt ;  for  the 
Trustees  inform  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sup- 
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uort  of  a  coliatcral  institution  in  the  University,  is 
ilcrivcd  from  the  Medical  School.  I  have  the 
words  of  the  memorial..  Page  4, .“At  this  mo- 
liiont  a  large  and  essential  portion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  University  is  derived,  from  the  Medical 
.School,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the  colle- 
o-iate  department ;  and  the  security  and  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  revenue,  depend  on  the  prosperity  of 
iliat  school.”  Does  not  this  amount  to  an  annu¬ 
al  tax  on  the  medical  students,  and  consequently 
on  medical  science,  for  the  support  of  a  ditterent 
institution  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pub- 
iic  avowal  of  this  fact  by  the  Trustees,  will  be  more 
iiijurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Medical  School, 
tlian  it  was  likely  to-  experience  from  honorable 
rivalry..  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  students 
whose  means  arc  very  limited,  whose  finances  can 
with  dilliculty  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
board  and  Professor’s  fees  with  all  the  paraphar- 
nalia  of  diplomatic  extras,  will  patiently  submit  to 
taxation  for  the  support  of  another  institution,  in 
which,  unless  on  general  principles,  they  feel  no 
immediate  -interest  ?  Calculating  on  the  com¬ 
mon  principles  of  human  nature,  should  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  Institution  in  this  city  be  put  down, 
or  rather,  should  it  not  obtain  the  legislative  en¬ 
actments  in  its  favour,  petitioned  for  by  its  friends, 
(which,  by  the  way,  in  my  opinion,  were  utterly 
unnecessary,  unless  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,)  and  should  the  students,  however  incorrect¬ 
ly,  be  afraid  of  its  incompetency  to  grant  diplo¬ 
mas,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  re¬ 
pair  to  other  medical  .seminaries  in  other  states, 
whose  reputation  is  deservedly  high,  and  whose 
accommodations  arc  oft’ered  on  more  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  Verily  taxation  on  the  attendance  on  lec¬ 
tures  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science,  is  net 
very  compatible  with  our  republican  institutions  ; 
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and  furnishes  a  slrrking  contrast  witli  the  liberal 
OApenditure  of  flic  public  revenues,  on  the  part  cf 
our  legislature,  for  the  universal  ditlusion  of  knowl. 
edge  amongst  all  classes  of  the  comniunity.  To 
fax  medical  students  tor  the  purpose  of  nieetinw 
the  deficit  or  succour  ing  the  imbecilities  in  the  cot- 
logiafc  departments,  puts  one  in  mind  of  tlie  trite 
vulgar  adage  of  “  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.’’ 

I  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make,  and  that 
.-'hall  be  on  the  assertion  of  the  mem  jrialsts,  “  that 
('xperience  and  example  are  opposed  to  the  cstah- 
lishment  of  two  chartered  medical  colleges  in  the 
same  city.”  There  may,  we  will  admit,  be  some 
talismanic  influence  in  the  word  c/i«r/creti,  and  I 
confess,  I  every  year,  feel  less  aflcction  for  charter¬ 
ed  institutions.  It  might  be  presumptious  in  me, 
to  condemn  them,  in  toto ;  for  what  may  be  very 
w'rong  dictum  simpliciter,  may  be  of  great  utility, 
dictum  secundum  quid.  Yet  I  cannot  help  believ¬ 
ing  that  every  charter  of  every  kind,  granted  by 
the  state  is  an  infi’action  of  the  common  rights  of 
every  individual  in  the  community  not  included  in 
the  charter.  And  all  who  are  included  do  thereby 
acquire  advantitious  rights,  which  naturally  and 
civilly  do  not  belong  to  them,  but  are  purely  of  a 
joo/rb'ea/ character.  Tliey  tend  to  confound  er// 
a)id  virtue.  They  defraud  of  their  natural  rights 
the  many,  to  be  benifeent  to  the  fev/ !  Iluxters  are 
fined  ;  but  the  identical  principle  on  a  large  scale, 
obtains  legislative  sanction.  This  incongruity 
does  not  hovvever  stand  alone.  We  fne  little 
gamblers,  and  we  pass  legislative  enactments  fer 
large  capitalists  who  are  able  to  carry  on  business 
on  a  large  and  mognificent  scale.  Lotteries  alicil 
It  is  impossible  for  me  here  not  to  think  on  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  the  bold  but  accurate  pirate 
who  was  brouglit  liefore  him  ;  w  ho,  on  being  in¬ 
terrogated  by  the  Macedonian  madman,  very  just- 
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iy  replied,  that  the  difference  between  tiie  ar- 
iai‘’'ner  and  the  arraigned,  was  mordy  mnj us  an t 
tuidus,  only  in  the  scale  of  graduation.  Howev¬ 
er,  liie  progress  of  science,  the  developement  of 
intellect,  and  the  irresistible  march  of  mind,  which 
mark  the  lapse  of  tlie  e.xisting  century,  and  the  un¬ 
questionable  fact  that  the  whole  fabric  of  social 
order  is  rapidly  advancing  to  new  and  higher  des¬ 
tinies,  and  promises  phoeni.\-like  after  a  long  and 
tremendous  fiery  trial,  to  appear  in  a  renovated  state, 
presenting  the  brightest  and  most  encouraging 
prospects  to  the  philanthropic  observer;  Monopo¬ 
lies  and  restrictions  of  every  kind  are  falling  into 
disrepute  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  work  of  political  analysis,  has  been 
advancing  slowdy  though  surely ;  and  in  every 
country  entitled  to  the  character  of  civilized,  the 
simplification  resulting  from  this  analysis  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  sensiblv  felt  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  governed,  the  simplification  of 
political  institutions,  and  in  the  adoption  of  ma.x- 
ims  more  compatible  with  the  nature  of  man, 
with  tile  scriptures  of  truth,  and  with  nature’s 
Ood. 

But  wo  are  not  always  left  the  choice  of  e.xpedi- 
ents,  or  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
laudable  ends.  Our  opponent  often  assumes  the 
right  because  he  has  the  power,  of  dictating  the 
weapon  of  opposition.  We  must  fight  our  ene¬ 
my  on  his  own  ground.  Charters,  numberless 
charters,  for  almost  everi^thing  right  or  wrong,  do 
exist.  We  must  “  cross  the  ford  as  we  find  it.” 
The  memorialists  tell  us,  “that  experience  is  op* 
posed  to  the  establishment  of  two  chartered  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  same  city./  They  tell  us  that, 

“  The  division  of  public  patronage,  and  support 
between  two  rival  institutions,  will  necessarily 

weaken  both ;  while  the  rivalship,  judging  froia.  ; 
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similar  cases,  will  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  hostili¬ 
ty,  honorable  to  neither,  and  injurious  to  both.— . 
The  instances  adduced  to  establish  the  allegation 
are,  1st.  That  there  will  be  a  greater  facility  pro- 
duced  in  granting  degrees,  which  will  destroy 
their  value.  2d.  The  experience  of  two  charter¬ 
ed  institutions  of  a  medical  character  in  this  city 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  University,  in 
which  they  were  united.  3d.  Something  similar 
inNew-York — and  4.  The  example  of  large  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Europe,  whici\  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
state,  notwithstanding  there  was  in  one  case  men¬ 
tioned  900,  and  in  another  1 500. 

The  first  of  these  objections  to  the  location  of 
the  Jeft'erson  Medical  Institution  in  this  city,  is  rath¬ 
er  singular.  The  fact  without  hesitation  we  ad¬ 
mit.  There  must  be  a  greater  facility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  for  a  degree  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  requiring  no  matriculation  money,  nor  extra 
feas  to  professors  for  signing  diplomas,  and  where 
the  fees  of  lectures,  are  one  fourth  lower  than  in 
the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  where  all 
the  savings  of  the  new  institution  are  said  to 
amount  to  as  much  as  will  at  least  pay  the  board 
of  the  student  during  his  whole  course  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  lectures.  There  must  be,  I  repeat  it, 
a  greater  facility  in  obtaining  both  qualification.? 
and  of  course,  degrees,  than  in  the  old  institution, 
where  knowledge  is  meted  out  to  its  admirers,  on 
a  much  less  liberal  scale.  But  is  not  the  whole 
system  of  constitutional  provisions,  and  legislative 
enactments,  in  reference  to  education,  in  perfect 
unison  with,  nay,  absolutely  designed  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  such  facilities  ?  Where  is  the  individual 
actuated  by  republican  principles,  who  wants  his 
own  son  to  be  educated,  who  does  not  approve  of 
such  facilities  ?  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  wrote  and  lec- 
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turetl  against  classical  literature,  as  incurring  a 
mere  waste  of  time  in  its  acfjuisition,  and  yet  was 
most  sedulotisiy  attentive  to  iiis  own  son's  acquir¬ 
ing  tiic  l>t3St  classical  education  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Had  he  not  been  so  very  amiable  in  eve¬ 
ry  thing  else,  1  should  have  called  him  an  aristo- 
tocrat,  who  wanted  to  create  invidious  distinc- 
tions. 

I  take  it  for  granted  the  memorialists  arc  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating,  that  the  facility  of  acquisition  will 
diminish  the  supposed  value  of  the  degree.  It  is 
a  feature  of  human  nature.  We  feel  prone  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  of  consequence  value,  vvhat  is  difficult 
to  obtain ;  and  we  often  throw  a  veil  of  undue 
and  adventitious  interest  over  those  lionours, 
which  are,  by  circumstances,  removed  beyond 
our  reach.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  interest, 
and  what  almost  identifies  therewith — the  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  respective  faculties, 
would  constitute  a  suflicient  guarantee  against 
conierring  degrees  on  those  not  [>ossessed  of  the 
necessary  qualifications.  I  am  sorry,  also,  that  1 
am  obliged  to  differ  from  the  memorialists  respect¬ 
ing  the  deletevious  consequences  apprehended  by 
them  from  the  location  of  hco  medical  institutions 
ill  the  same  city.  This  they  support  by  experi¬ 
ence  ami  example.  From  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  we  derive  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
wisdom' and  knowledge.  But  the  best  argument 
that  ever  was  formed,  like  the  best  weapon,  may 
be,  and  often  has  been  misapplied  In  reasoning 
from  experience  and  observation,  we  ought  always 
to  mark  the  similarity  of  circumstances.  If  this 
be  neglected,  while  we  admit  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  premises,  we  may  be  obliged  to  deny  the 
conclusion.  Should  any  person  say,  “  I  recollect 
that  such  and  such  expedients  and  measures  were 
advantageous  to  me  when  a  boy,  and  therefore  I 
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shall  unqualifiedly  adopt  them  and  adhere  to  tiicm 
now  that  I  am  a  man,”  we  would  not  readily  sub' 
scribe  to  the  accuracy  of  his  judgnicrit.  ’ 
Apostle' Paul,  says,  “  Vv  hen  1  was  a  thikl,  1  spake 
as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  1  thought  as  a 
child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  1  put  away 
ciiildish  things.”  One  might  easily  suppose  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  which  the  quotations  from  cur 
ineinoriaiists  would  be  perfectly  correct.  7:ia 
schools,  tor  example,  in  some  small  village,  which 
w'oulcJ  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  aflbrd  adequate 
sup])ort  to  one  respectable  teacher,  must  of 
course,  shortly  issue  in  the  ruin,  of  both,  and  the 
temporary  destruction  of  education  in  the  place. 
This  miglit  have  been  once  the  case  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  But  will  it  therefore  follow,  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  case  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  one  mas¬ 
ter,  should  he  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  legislative 
sanction,  and  exclusive  privilege,  nriight  find  ways 
and  means  of  having  all  the  population,  even  of 
this  great  city,  instructcel  through  the  medium  of 
affiliations  dependent  on  his  high  mightiness.  And 
it  is  a  possible  thing  also,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
furnish  them  with  accommodations  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  without  any  matriculation  fee,  or  tax,  to 
be  in  his  great  generosity  .applied  to  help  along 
some  other  limping  collateral  institution,  in  vyhich 
he  might  feel  a  particular  interest,  and  he  might 
make  his  own  terms  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
tuition  money  per  annum,  and  might  say  a  great 
deal  more  pretty  things  than  our  memorialists 
have  said,  or,  in  fact,  could  say,  for  his  continuance 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  extensive  privileges.  Let 
any  man  of  common  sense,  reflect  for  a  moment, 
on  the  consequences  of  such  a  system.  Apply  it 
to  our  taverns,  our  markets,  our  steam-boats,  and 
our  stage  coaches.  Is  it  not  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged,  in  all  these  establishments,  that  opposition 
is  the  very  soul  of  exertion  ?  are  our  steam-boats 
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less  punctual,  or  any  way  inferior  in  their  accom- 
I  inodations,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  be- 
I  tu’cen  the  difl'erent  lines  ?  Let  the  fare  between 
'  this  city  and  Baltimore,  heretofore  compared  with 
that  from  this  place  to  New-Yurk,  answer  this 
^  question.  I  remember  once,  in  travelling  through 
a  new  town  in  one  of  our  western  settlements,  I 
called  at  the  tavern.  The  fare  was  e.\cellent,  but 
the  bill  was  exorbitant.  As  the  town  increased, 
and  the  travelling  through  it  also  increased,  the 
business  of  mine  host  increased,  until  he  became 
the  most  wealthy  and  consequential  man  in  the 
j  district.  His  accommodations  were  always  excel¬ 
lent — his  house  was  extolled  from  Dan  to  Bershe- 
I  ha,  and  no  matter  what  number  of  guests  arrived 
I  in  tlie  evening,  all  were  well  pleased  with  their 
I  treatment.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  neigh- 
I  hour  of  his,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  manner 
^  in  which  mine  host  had  acquired  his  affluence, 
I  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  too  would  establish  a 
I  tavern  in  the  same  town,  as  the  population  had 
greatly  increased.  He  determined  also,  to  make 
a  considerable  abatement  in  the  price  of  every  ar- 
;  tide  sold  in  his  tavern;  anticipating  great  satis¬ 
faction,  provided  he  could  ever  acquire  half  the 
opulence  possessed  by  his  neighbour  mine  host. 
I  happened  to  pass  through  the  town  just  as  the 
new  tavern  was  opened  ;  habit,  however  conduct¬ 
ed  me  to  my  old  Inn,  and  very  obliging  landlord. 
I  was  till  late  at  niglit  entertained  with  an  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  manners  in  the  town,  that 
could  at  all  countenance  this  new  establishment, 
and  even  fatigued  listening  to  a  detail  of  the  dele¬ 
terious  consequences  which  must  result  to  travel¬ 
lers  in  respect  of  comfortable  accommodation. — 
The  next  time  I  travelled  on  that  route,  curiosity 
induced  me  to  put  up  at  the  new  Inn.  I  found 
the  accommodations  as  good  as  I  could  wish,  and 
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at  little  more  than  one  half  the  cost  of  the  old 
one.  At  present  there  are  at  least  eight  or  ter, 
taverns  in  that  place ;  and  the  public  has  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  competition.  The  simi. 
larity  between  this  matter  of  fact,  and  the  ca.-!e 
under  consideration,  is  sufficiently  striking.  Ij 
wants  only  a  legislative  enactment,  to  enable  one 
to  say  with  Horace  “  mutato  nonime  dc  te fubuh 
narrutui.”  The  fact  is  indisputable,  that. whatev¬ 
er  shortens  the  road  and  smooths  the  way,  and 
lessons  the  expense  of  literary  acquirements  of 
every  kind,  is  a  public  good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  thing 
else  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  establishrnenu 
of  our  country,  will  be  left  to  stand  or  fall,  rise  or 
sink,  by  their  own  speciric  merits. 

There  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  any  lucrative  monopo¬ 
lies,  to  wish  for  their  continuance.  This  wc  can 
easily  suppose  without  involving  any  intentional 
turpitude.  Power,  wealth  and  consequence,, 
resulting  from,  the  possession  of  their  attri¬ 
butes,  are  very  fascinating.  It  would  hardly  be 
believed  if  we  heard  of  a  man,  such  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Autocrat  now  is,  or  as  Buonaparte  once  was, 
voluntarily  relinquishing  his  acknowledged  ascen¬ 
dency.  We,  it  is  true,  have  had  even  a  Sylla,  and 
a  Washington,  (a  name  that  should  be  always 
w'ritten  by  itself,)  relinquishing  the  power  which 
they  might  have  retained.  But  these  are  indeed, 
“  rara  arcs  in  terra.”  And  that  anv  man,  who 
can  realize  an  income  of  fronr  eight  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  for  four,  five,  or  six,  hours  per  week, 
duringybnr  months  in  the  year  would  wdllingly  re¬ 
linquish  it  to  be  distributed  among  others,  is  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  actings  of  human  nature,  that 
we  are  not  to  look  for  it.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
to  me,  but  the  rugged  republican  manners  of  our 
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I  .'vill  consider  such  salaries,  for  sucli  com- 

1  jj^ratively  short  services,  as  unreasonable  and  caN 
I  rulatcd  to  gender  aristocratical  feelings,  injurious 
I  to  institutions.  Supposing  the  cmolu- 

*  ijiciits  of  the  two  institutions  were  equally  divid- 
I  between  them  all,  their  salaries  would  exceed 
I  ;ili  tlie  ordinary  calculations  of  value  received. 

J'i'he  exatnples  of  numbers  of  nine  hundred  and 
Ilfleen  hundred,  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  are  facts, 
ell  which  1  conceive  the  simple  ipse  dixit,  of  the 
•rentieman  whose  signature  is  annexed  to  the  me- 
I  niorial,  to  be  sulficient  evidence.  Taking  them  as 
]  facts,  let  us  look  at  them  a  little  and  bring  them 
1  Hear  to  us.  Nine  hundred !  Fifteen  hundred ! 
j  To  hear  of  such  a  number  attenda.nt  on  the 
j  preaching  of  the  gospel  at  one  time,  however  «n- 
■  llkeht,  might  nevertheless  be  credible,  and  that  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  they  could  all  hear  the 
voice  'of  a  speaker,  whose  voice  reached  the 
point  of  ordinary  audibility.  But  that  so  many . 
individuals  could  be  found  in  one  room,  attending 
lectures,  where  the  eye  as  w^ell  as  the  ear,  has  the 
nicest  requisitions  made  upon  its  percipiency — 

^  where  the  objects  of  vision  are  the  finest  chemic¬ 
al  experiments,  or  the  minutest  anatomical  dis¬ 
sections  :  demonstrations  of  nerves,  lymphatic  and 
absorbent  vessels,  can  be  believed  by  me  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  highly  respectable  vouchers — 
the  Trustees  of  the  University.  It,  moreover, 
most  certainly,  evidences  great  neglect  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  not  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  medical  science  in  those  countries  — 
It  is  devoutly  hoped,  we  shall  not  imitate  them  in 
this  remissness.  The  memorialists  mention  three 
medical  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  “  In  Edin- 
l>urgh  there  is  but  one ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  but 
three  in  actual  operation ;  that  is,  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin.”  I  would  thank  the  me- 
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niorialists  to  be  a  little  more  precise  on  the  loca* 
tion  of  the  Dublin  Medical  School  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,  as  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  know  there 
is  a  cit)  called  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  in  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  a  highly  respectable  medical  institution,  but 
Ireland  never  formed  an  integral  part  of  Great 
Britain.  With  with  much  respect  Mr.  Editor 
I  am  Yours,  Respectfully,  Philo. 


For  tlie  Evangelical  Witness. 

AX  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WRITINGS  AND 
SENTIMENTS  OF  DR.  ISAAC  WATTS. 

A  conspicuous  situation  in  the  w'orld,  excites 
enquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it.  It  is  just  that  this  should  be  the  case. — 
Such  a  situation  is  usually  attended  tvith  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  public  mind,  corresponding  to  its  em¬ 
inence,  and  an  effect  on  the  public  welfare  equal¬ 
ly  great.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  criminality 
chargeable  upon  an  examination  of  the  writings 
and  sentiments  of  a  man  who  has  long  occupied 
a  very  eminent  standing  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  usual  law  in  all  other  cases,  cannot  reasona- 
-  bly  be  supposed  to  be  suspended  here  ;  his  influ¬ 
ence  must  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
elevation  he  possesses,  and  if  his  real  sentiments 
are  bad,  that  influence  must  be  dangerous.  The 
fact  that  his  w  ritings  are  used  so  extensively  in 
the  most  solemn  of  religious  duties,  as  are  the 
“  Psalms  and  Hymns”  of  Dr.  Watts,  either  en- 
tire  or  selected,  place  him  as  a  writer  at  an  emi¬ 
nence  not  enjoyed,  at  any  period  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  by  an  uninspired  man.  '  It  is  without 
parallel.  That  these  w'ritings  embody  and  express 
substantially  his  sentiments  in  divinity,  must  be 
obvious.  He  himself  gave  his  version  of  the 
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}»Hal:n;3  no  other  name  than  that  of Jaiitation,” 
jiijj  no  person  need  be  told  that  “  Hymns,”  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  are  designed  to  exhibit  the 
writer’s  sentiments  on  those  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  persons  who 
use  those  compositions  and  disdain  any  regard 
lor  the  authority  of  J>r.  Watts  as  a  divine,  whilst 
they  do  indeed  give  the  highest  practical  testimony 
of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  by  presenting 
liis  sentiments,  expressed  in  his  “  Imitations  and 
Hymns,”  as  their  own  offering  of  praise  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  The  generality,  however,  of  those 
who  are  in  the  weekly  use  of  his  poems  in  that 
solemn  duty,  certainly  entertain  no  such  excep¬ 
tion,  but  think,  when  they  think  at  all  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  such  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Watts  for 
purity  and  soundness  of  doctrine,  that  they  can  be 
in  no  danger  of  contamination  by  any  errour  while 
they  yield  to  him  the  direction  of  their  minds  and 
devotions,  in  the  solemn  duty  of  giving  praise  to 
the  God  of  Heaven.  This  judgment  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  canvass  in  the  course  of  a  free  essay,  in 
which  it  shall  be  attempted  to  exhibit  the  real  sen¬ 
timents  of  that  writer,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  confidence  he 
so  extensively  enjoys.  Every  consideration  not 
only  justifies,  but  invites,  and  demands  the  enqui¬ 
ry.  We  call  it  an  enquiry;  because  it  must  be  so 
to  many  whose  eye  these  pages  will  meet.  To 
ourselves,  we  confess  it  to  be  an  establishment  of 
a  conviction  already  produced  by  the  perusal  of 
his  writings,  of  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  te¬ 
nets  he  held  respecting  that  Being,  to  know  whom 
aright,  is  necessary  to  eternal  life. 

With  a  view  to  some  order  in  these  remarks, 
our  attention  will  first  be  directed  to  his  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  the  person  of  the  Mediator — af- 
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tervvards  we  slmll  examine  liis  views  of  the  sysitm 
of  Grace,  in  its  relation  to  man —  and,  in  conclu- 
sion,  such  miscellaneous  matter  as  does  not  par- 
ticularly  and  immediately  fall  under  either  of 
these  divisions. 

Without  further  delay  we  enter  upon  the  fust 
subject  of  enquiry,  and  the  object  will  be  to  ascer-  i 
tain  whether,  upon  fair  construction  of  his  Ian-  j 
guage,  he  can  be  considered  as  having  taught  that 
there  be  three  persons  in  the  Gddhead,  of  one 
po\ver,  substance,  and  eternity,  lire  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  “  Christ  beinff 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man,  ’  and  that 
“  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.” 

To  this  end,  we  first  examine  a  Sermon  on 
Ephesians  2,  18:  which  is  entitled,  “The  Doc-  ' 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Use  of  it.”*  He  in¬ 
troduces  it  with  the  following  observations.— 

**  There  is  hardlv  another  text  in  the  Bible,  of  so 
short  an  extent,  that  contains  in  it  so  much  of  the 
substance  and  glory  of  our  lioly  religion.  Here 
we  have,  I.  The  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
plainly  represented.  The  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  expressly  named,  and  the  little  word 
“  Him,”  most  evideiitly  refers  to  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  w’ho  is  mentioned  before.  Verse  1 3,  i.  We 
read  also  in  this  verse,  the  important  use  of  thi? 
great  doctrine;  we  must  have  access  to  God  the 
Father,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son  by  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Nothing  further  expressly  on  this  subject  is  said, 
except  a  remark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
means  to  treat  “  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.”— 
“Here,”  he  says,  “  let  it  be  obseryed,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  present  you  with  any  of  those  par¬ 
ticular  schemes  of  explication  of  this  doctrine, 
Avhich  have  divided  the  Trinitarian  writers,  but 
^Watts’  Works,  V'ol.  2.  p.  1. 8vo.  Leeds  lOLJ. 
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nakedly  to  represent  it  according  to  its  obvious 
aopearance  in  Scripture,  and  yet  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  almost  all  our  divines  have  received,  and  be¬ 
lieved  it,  who  may  differ  in  particular  schemes  of 

explanation. 

He  then  passes  on,  in  several  proportions,  par¬ 
ticularly  stating  the  spirituality  and  unitj  of  God, 
until  he  comes  to  the  fourth,  in  which  he  says, 
IV.  “  The  great  God  hath  more  clearly  made  him- 
‘;e!f  known  in  his  word,  under  the  personal  and 
relative  character  of  a  Father,  that  is,  as  a  person 
bearing  the  relation  of  a  Father,  and  that  not  only 
to  angels  and  men,  who  are  called  the  sons  of 
God;  But  he  is  a  Father  also  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  though  in  a  far  more  e.xcellent  and 
superior  way,  for  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son. — 
Yet  it  may  be  noted  that  God  is  never  called  the 
Father  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

These  passages  contain  matter  deserving  of 
consideration  in  our  progress.  In  the  first  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  plausible  language  is  used.  “  The 
doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,”  is  an  e.xpression 
which,  to  those  who  attend  to  mere  terms,  may 
appear  sufficient  to  clear  Dr.  Watts  at  once,  from 
any  suspicion  of  heresy.  But  Dr.  Owen,  in  his 
work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  remarked,  “  we  know 
that  the  Socinians  acknowledofc  a  Trinitv',  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  expiation  of  sin  made  there¬ 
by,  and  vet  we  have  some  diffierences  with  them 
about  these  things.”  Christians  ought  not  to  be 
misled  by  words.  The  question  is,  whether  Dr. 
Watts  really  taught  in  this  sermon  or  elsewhere, 
*'  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  and  as  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Clnirch  of  God.  That  he  does  so  teach,  he  him¬ 
self  indeed  gives  us  his  own  word,  in  the  next  par¬ 
agraph,  a  paragraph  more  remarkable  for  the 
caution  it  contains  than  the  candor  which  ap- 
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pears.  He  there  conl'csscs  his  dctei  mination  to 
avoitl  “  those  particular  scliemcs  which  have  di¬ 
vided  Trinitarian  writers,”  and  in  the  same  breath 
that  he  will  “  represent  it  in  such  a  manner  as  al- 
most  all  our  divines  have  received  it,  who  may 
ditler  in  particular  schemes  of  ex{)lication.”-i.. 
estrange  incoherence  and  contradiction,  surely! 
he  will  avoid  llieir  explanations,  but  represent 
their  doctrine.  This  needs  no  comment.  Will  it 
be  unjijGt  also  to  remark,  tliat  this  language  sav¬ 
ours  of  presumption,  iii  assuming  to  himself  the 
merit  of  the  di.scoverv  tiiat  the  divines  whcni  ho 
mentions,  wlioever  they  were,  disagreed,  but  did 
not  dilfer,  and  that  tiie  labour  of  those  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  an  exact  and  Scriptural  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine,  was  a  useless  toil  ?  W as  it 
his  intention  to  condemn  as  erroneous  or  useless, 
all  the  particular  schemes  of  explication  which 
had  been  taught  in  the  Church,  by  living  or  de¬ 
parted  teachers,  in  one  mass  ?  Tire  orthodox  and 
heterodox  alike  ?  Whatever  partiality  or  i.ndul- 
gence  he  may  have  erstertained  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  last,  vve  shall  discover,  I  am  sure,  no  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  former,  more  than  to  their 
language.  And  here  i  apprehend,  is  the  se¬ 
cret  aim  of  Dr.  Watts’  writings  on  those  fubjects, 
to  bring  into  disrepute  and  disuse  eslriblished  prin- 
(:i[>!es  of  faith,  conveyed  in  cstablbhcd  and  deli- 
liito  terms,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  the 
novelties  r,f  his  own  fancy. 

It  will,  however,  at  least  be  admit lc«l  that  a  wri¬ 
ter,  in  such  language  as  this,  intends  to  depart 
from  precise  established  principles  and  terms,  and 
intimates  that  none  had  gone  before  him  whose 
fa^th  he  could  follow,  and  whose  language  ho 
could  use.  How  different  this  is  from  the  modes¬ 
ty  of  Calvin,  Witsius,  Turrettin,  all  w  ho  are  ac-: 
quainted  with  their  writings  will  perceive.  They 
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took  pleasure  in  calling  to  their  support  eminent 
writers  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  in  shew- 
iiiff  that  their  faith  was  not  a  new  light  of  their 
own  kindling,  but  the  common  faith  which  had 
i^lione  in  the  Church  in  all  ages.  We  are  then, 
certainly  warranted,  from  the  author’s  language, 
to  e.xpcct  a  new  statement,  one  in  which  he  could 
find  no  exact  harmony  with  any  before  his  time. 
This  it  is  certainly  proper  to  consider.  And  then 
also  to  consider,  whether  the  system  he  has  ad¬ 
opted  and  exhibited,  and  the  new  terms  he  has  se¬ 
lected,  be  worthy  of  being .  received  in  the  place 
of  those  he  thus  lays  aside.  In  the  same  para¬ 
graph,  indeed,  ho  expresses  his  intention  of  “  na¬ 
kedly  representing  it  acconling  to  its  obvious  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Scripture.”  The  fulfilment  of  this 
engagement  we  shall  discover  in  our  progress. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  lie  assigns  to  God,  that 
God  whom  he  had  represented  as  “a  spirit,  all 
wise,  almighty,  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
incomprehensible,  (page  2,)  the  one  only,  the  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  true  God,”  the  “  one  Godhead,  one  Di¬ 
vinity.”  To  Him  he  assigns  the  name  of  person, 
and  calls  Him  “  the  Father  of  our  Lord  .lesus 
Christ.”  But  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
examine  for  their  instruction,  established  forms  of 
I  doctrine  in  the  confession  of  Faith;  compiled  by 
the  wesest  and  best  of  men,  and  also  the  writings 
of  Divines  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  are  instructed 
that  “  in  the  Godhead”  there  are  three  “  persons.” 
Here,  it  is  evident  he  does  not  express  a  belief,  of 
I  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  that  one  God,  who  is  the 
I  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth.  We  ought  also  to 
I  remark,  that  although  he  calls  “Christ  the  only  be- 
I  gotten  Son,”  he  gives  no  explanation  of  that  Scrip¬ 
tural  expression,  only  saying  .that .  ‘  he  is  a  Son  in 
a  way  far  more  excellent  and  '  superior  tf»  that  of 
:  angels  and  men.’’  This,  however,  may  mean  al-. 
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most  any  thing  else  than  that  he  is  Son  by  eter¬ 
nal  generation.  The  natural  conclusion  froni  this 
therefore  is,  that  the  author  meant  that  the  God¬ 
head  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
Son,  therefore,  does  not  subsist  in  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture,  and  is  not  as  the  Son  of  God  truly  God.— 
This  will  be  confirmed  by  the  explanations  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  examine  of  the  author’s 
view  s  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  names  “  Son  of  God”  and 
or  “  word.” 

Succeeding  this  passage  are  several  expressions 
to  which  it  would  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give 
the  interpi elation,  which  taken  separately  they 
might  admit  of — nevertheles.s,  they  are  in  fact  un¬ 
decided  and  indistinct,  and  must  be  explained  by  j 
more  positive  and  direct  assertions  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  discourse.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  furnish  materials  for  remark. 

“  VI.  The  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of  generally 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  very  glorious  person, 
an  immortal  spiritual  Being,  wdio  was  someway 
begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is  derived  from  God 
the  Father,  or  hath  some  special  relation  to  him 
as  an  on/y  begotten  Son — who  was  with  God — who 
took  flesh  and  blood  upon  him  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago — and  thus  became  a  complete  Man.— 
He  was  made  of  a  woman  in  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  without  an'  earthly  father,  and  w^as  for  this 
reason  also  called  the  Son  of  God.  He  lived 
above  thirty  years  a  man  among  men,  taught  di¬ 
vine  doctrine  here  on  earth,  and  wrought  divers 
wonders  to  confirrh  it — was  crucified  by  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  left  this 
world,  and  ascended  to  his  Father,  and  our  Father 
to  his  God  and  our  God,  John  xx.  17. — even  where 
he  was  before  he  appeared  in  flesh.” 
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“  VII.  As  this  description  raises  Jesus  Christ 
far  above  the  dignity  of  Angels,  and  carries  some- 
tiiing  divine  in  it,  so  there  are  several  express  as¬ 
criptions  of  true  and  proper  divinity  or  godhead  to 
liiin.  His  glorious  person — Jesus,  the  son  of  God 
hath  divine  names,  titles,  atttibutcs,  operatipns 
and  worship  ascribed  to  him,  even  such  whereby 
God  the  Father  himself  is  known  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  to  be  true  God,  &c.”  Here  follows  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  several  scriptures. 

“  These  with  many  other  scriptures  prove  that 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  properly  called  true  God — 
Therefore  since  Christ  tJie  Son  of  God,  has  these 
divine  names,  titles,  and  glories  attributed  to  him 
he  must  have  true  Godhead,  in  some  way  or  man¬ 
ner  belonging  to  him  also.” 

“  VI H.  Since  Jesus  Christ,  considered' as  man, 
cannot  have  these  divine  names  and  titles  belons- 
ing  to  him ;  therefore,  the  man  Jesus  must  be  uni¬ 
ted  to  God,  or  one  with  God,  to  have  a  right  to 
these  names,  &c.  Thus  the  Son  of  God  plainly 
appears  to  be  a  complex  person,  who  has  two  dis¬ 
tinct  natures  united  in  him,  namely — God  and 
man.” 


“  True  God  and  true  man  are  united  in  this 


wondrous  person,  as  one  complex  principle  of  do¬ 
ing  and  suffering,  even  as  the  body  and  the  soul 
arc  united  in  every  man  to  make  one  complex 
agent.  And  thereby  Christ  is  divinely  fitted  for 
those  blessed  offices  which  he  sustains,  the  work 


which  he  performs,  and  the  worship  which  he  re¬ 
ceives.  This  is  the  most  plain  and  clear  account 
which  the  scriptures  give  us  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.” 


These  quotations  contain  the  marrow  of  his 
doctrine  on  this  subject  in  this  discourse,  and 
would  be  selected  by  the  most  devout  apologists 
of  Dr.  Watts,  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy.  The 
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concluding  sentiment  makes  it  obvious  he  must 
have  regarded  them  in  a  very  approving  Iigi,t 
when  he  says,  that  it  is  not  only  “  a  plain,  a  clear  ’ 
and  scriptural  account,  but  emphatically,  “the 
njoi/ plain  and  clear  account  which  the  Scriptures 
gives  us  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod,”  modestly  in. 
timating  that  no  writer  before  had  entered  so 
deep  into  the  Scripture,  or  furnished  so  unvar¬ 
nished  and  perspicuous  a  statement  of  Scripture 
doctrine. 

But  it  is  faulty  in  two  respects.  1  ^  lie  docs  not 
inform  us  what  we  are  to  understand  of  that  na¬ 
ture  and  subsistence  in  w  hich  Jesus  Christ  existed 
previous  to  his  appearance  on  earth.  On  this 
subject  the  careful  reader  w  ill  observe  a  rernarkii-. 
ble  caution  and  silence.  While,  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  direct  application  of  Divine  name.?, 
titles  and  works,  very  high  expressions  of  e.xcel- 
lence  are  used  in  relation  to  him  in  his  pre-exist¬ 
ent  state,  and  before  his  coming  into  the  world, 
in  no  part  of  it  can  we  discover  any  language 
that  shall  lead  us  to  understand  what  he  was  as  a 
distinct  person  and  agent  from  the  Father  in  that 
state.  It  might  be  that  he  was  God,  but  this  is 
not  affirmed,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  affirm  it — it  might  be  also 
concluded  that  it  W'as  a  created  nature,  for  there 
is  nothing  to .  contradict  it,  and  one  expression 
rather  leads  to  such-  an  assumption,  when  he  af¬ 
firms  as  Ire  does  iii  the  de.'^cription  of  his  person, 
"that  he  took  and  btood  upon  him,  and  thus 
became  a.  complete  man.”  It  may  surely  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  language  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  conjecture  which  Dr.  Watts,  at  a 
later  period  expressly  avowed,  that  the  pre-exis¬ 
tent  state  of  the  Son  of  God,  consisted  only  in  his 
existence  as  a  human  soul  or  spirit,  created  before 
the  world,  and  which  was  afterwards  united  to 
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nesh  and  blood  in  Iiis  appearance  on  earth  in  a 
iiuman  form  !  In  which  view  of  the  matter,  he 
certainly  might  be  said  then  to  “  become  a  com¬ 
plete  man.”  At  least  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tlicre  is  nothing  in  the  whole  context,  with  all  the 
multiplication  of  iiigh  sounding  words  to  forbid 
siicii  a  sentimc!it,  nor  will  the  diligent  advocate 
lor  this  writer  discover  any  thing  here  which  will 
‘leei  Jediy  demonstrate,  that  he  did  not  then  bc- 
iieve  what  he  afterwards  avowed  on  that  subject. 

(t  is  laultj',  also  in  that,  while  passages  of 
Scripturo  arc  multiplied  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  properly  called  God  ’  “  that  he  must 
have  true  Godhead  in  some  way  or.  manner,!’  we 
are  nowhere  informed  whether  these  belong  to. 
liim  by  nature,  as  a  distinct  divine  person  from  the 
Father,  or  by  office,  or  in  what  manner.  In  “  a 
plain  and  clear  account,”  nay  the  most  plain  and. 
clear  account  which  the  Scripiurc  gives,  this 
oiiglit  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  for  there  arc 
many  wlio  assert  that  these  names  are  given  to 
the  Mediator  oidy  on  account  of  his  office,  and 
not  0.1  account  of  his  nature,  and  must  so  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Of  this  WG  may  indeed  acquit  this 
writer,  since  he  asserts  that  he  has  these  titles  on- 
account  of  his  union  to  God ;  “  Since  the  man 
Jesus,”  he  says,  “  considered  as  man,  cannot  have 
these  divine  names  and  titles  belonging  to  him  ; 
therefore,  the  man  Jesus  must  be  united  to  God, 
or  0:13  with  God  to  have  a  right  to  those  names, 
&c.”  But  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  discover, 
uud  to  admit  from  this  context,  that  he  intended 
to  teach  that  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  was  of  divine 


nature,  and  subsisted  in  a  Person  distinct' from 
the  Father.  ■  Indeed,  the  expressions,  “  united  to 
God,”  to  the  divine  nature,  are  in  themselves 
faulty,,  and  wall  not  be  introducerl  where  correct 
views  are  entertained  of  the  person  of  the  Media- 
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concluding  sentiment  makes  it  obvious  he  nmgt 
have  regarded  them  in  a  very  approving 
when  he  says,  that  it  is  not  only  “  a  plain,  a  clear',’ 
and  scriptural  account,  but  emphatically,  “  the 
njoit  plain  and  clear  account  which  the  Scriptures 
gives  us  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,”  modestly  in. 
timating  that  no  writer  before  had  entered  so 
deep  into  the  Scripture,  or  furnished  so  unvar.- 
nished  and  [)crspicuous  a  statement  of  Scripture 
doctrine. 

But  it  is  faulty  in  tw  o  respects.  1 .  lie  docs  not 
inform  us  what  we  are  to  understand  of  that  na¬ 
ture  and  subsistence  in  which  Jesus  Christ  c.visted 
previous  to  his  appearance  on  earth.  On  this 
subject  the  careful  reader  w  ill  observe  a  remarka-. 
ble  caution  and  silence.  While,  before  he  pra- 
needs  to  the  direct  application  of  Divine  name.«, 
titles  and  works,  very  high  expressions  of  excel¬ 
lence  are  used  in  relation  to  him  in  his  pre-exist¬ 
ent  state,  and  before  his  coming  into  the  world, 
in  no  part  of  it  can  we  discover  any  language 
that  shall  lead  us  to  understand  what  he  was  as  a 
distinct  person  and  agent  from  the  Father  in  that 
state.  It  might  be  that  he  was  God,  but  this  is 
not  affirmed,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  affirm  it — it  might  be  also 
concluded  that  it  was  a  created  nature,  for  there 
is  nothing  to .  contradict  it,  and  one  expression 
rather  leads  to  such  an  assumption,  w  hen  he  af¬ 
firms  as  Ire  does  iii  the  de.scription  of  his  person, 
“that  he  took  flesh'  and  blood  upon  him,  and  thus 
became  a.  complete  man.”  It  may  surely  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  language  incoh- 
sistent  with  the  conjecture  which  Dr.  Watts,  at  a 
later  period  expressly  avowed,  that  the  pre-exis¬ 
tent  state  of  the  Son  of  God,  consisted  only  in  his 
existence  as  a  human  soul  or  spirit,  created  before 
the  world,  and  which  was  afterwards  united  to 
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yjesii  and  blood  in  his  appearance  on  earth  in  a 
human  form  I  In  which  view  of  the  matter,  he 
certainly  might  be  said  then  to  “  become  a  com¬ 
plete  man.”  At  least  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  context,  with  all  the 
multiplication  of  high  sounding  words  to  forbid 
such  cl  sentiment,  nor  will  the  diligent  advocate 
for  tills  writer  discover  any  thing  here  which  will 
flecidedly  demonstrate,  that  he  did  not  then  bc- 
iieve  what  ho  afterwards  avowed  on  that  suliject. 

It  is  laultj^  also  in  that,  while  passages  of 
Scriptaro  are  multiplied  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ 
‘  may  be  properly  called  God”  “  that  he  must 
have  true  Godhead  in  some  way  or,  manner,”  wc 
are  nowhere  informed  whether  these  belong  to- 
him  by  nature,  as  a  distinct  divine  person  from  the 
Father,  or  by  office,  or  in  what  manner.  In  “  a 
plain  and  clear  account,”  nay  the  most  plain  and. 
clear  account  which  the  Scriprure  give.s,  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  for  there  arc 
many  who  assert  diat  these  names  are  given  to 
the  Mediator  only  on  account  of  his  office,  and 
not  on  account  of  his  nature,  and  must  so  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Of  this  we  may  indeed  acquit  this 
writer,  since  he  asserts  that  he  has  these  titles  on- 
account  of  his  union  to  God;  “  Since  the  man 
Jesus,”  he  says,  "  considered  as  man,.cannot  have 
these  divine  names  and  titles  belonging  to  him  ; 
therefore,  the  man  Jesus  must  be  united  to  God, 


or  one  with  God  to  have  a  right  to  these  names, 
itc.  But  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  discover, 
and  to  admit  from  this  context,  that  he  intended 
to  teach  that  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  was  of  divine 
nature,  and  subsisted  in  a  Person  distinct  from 
the  Father.  Indeed,  the  expressions,  "  united  to 
God,”  to  the  divine  nature,  are  in  themselves 
faulty,,  and  will  not  be  introducerl  where  correct 
views  are  entertained  of  the  person  of  the  Media- 
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tor.  But  however  excusable  these  expressions  mav' 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  and  when 
their  injurious,  or  incorrect  tendency  is  removed  by 
suitable  explanations,  no  such  antidote  is  found  in 
this  passage.  In  the  proceeding  propositions 
which  introduced  this  discussion,  this  writer  as¬ 
cribes  to  the  Father,  primarily  and  properly  the 
Godhead,  and  to  the  Godhead  in  him,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Personality. — '■  There  cannot  be  more  than 
one  eternal,  all  wise,  and  Almighty  Spirit ;  there 
can  be  but  one  eternal  and  Almighty  Being.— 
The  Great  God  hath  more  clearly  made  himself 
known  in  his  word,  under  the  personal  and  rela¬ 
tive  character  of  a  Father,  that  is,  a  person  bear¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  a  Father.”  Now  as  this  au- 
thor  appropriates  Godhead,  Father,  Person,  as 
terms  significant  of,  and  applicable,  exclusively  to 
one  and  the  same  object,  as  he  gives  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  di¬ 
vine  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  no  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawm  from  his  premises,  than 
it  is  to  God  the  Father,  that  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
human  nature  is  united,  and  that  it  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  alone,  and  properly  that  he  is  called  God, 
and  has  the  names,  titles  and  w’orship  of  God  as¬ 
cribed  to  him. 

This  obscurity,  to  distinguish  it  by  no  w'orse 
name,  is  no  way  relieved  or  diminished  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  progress  in  this  Sermon.  It  is  indeed,  ra¬ 
ther  increased.  In  the  midst  of  some  farther 
proofs  of  the  unity  qf  God  and  Christ,  which  in  a 
discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  must 
be  seen  is  not  the  principal  topic  to  be  insisted  on, 
he  subjoins  in  a  note  the  following  extraordinary 
and  inconsistent  observation.  “  Here  let  it  be 
observed,  that  I  do  not  enter  into  that  question, 
whether  the  Godhead,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Son,  does  always  signify  the  full,  complete,  and  ad- 
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fcjuatc  klea  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  in  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ?  or  whether  in  some  Scriptures,  it  may  only 
mean  an  inadequate  idea  of  Godhead,”  &c.  &c. 
W'iil  any  verbal  assertion,  however  repeated  and 
modified,  of  tiie  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  apologise 
for  such  an  admission,  or  render  it  credible  that  he 
was  sound  in  his  views,  and  it  may  be  added  sin¬ 
cere  ill  his  declarations  ? 

These  remarks  it  is  apprehended  constitute, 
though  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  sufiicient  examination 
of  the  work  it  embraces.  In  a  single  discourse, 
assuming  for  its  object  the  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  a  doctrine,  embracing  saving  ' 
views  of  the  Godhead,  and  from  its  very  nature, 
entering  intimately  into  the  constitution  of  the 
system  of  grace,  we  have  had  occasion  to  detect 
and  exhibit  the  most  palpable  obscurity,  calcula¬ 
ted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  false  lights  which 
should  ultimately  and  effectually  mislead  the  un¬ 
wary.  These  remarks  we  intend  to  resume  on  a 
future  occasion.  In  the  mean  time  we  judge  they 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  questionable,  and  a 
subject  of  consideration  whether  this  writer  has  a 
j  list  claim  to  the  distinction  to  which  he  has  at- 
tained,  as  a  guide  in  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  worship  to  God. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SLAVE  LAKE. 

The  situation  of  this  Lake  is  between  the  Slave 
River  and  McKenzie’s,  in  the  interior  of  the 
^forth  West  Territories,  runs  east  and  west,  dis¬ 
tant  from  Montreal  about  3000  miles,  in  north 
lat.  60,  and  west  long.  140.  The  extent  of  this 
Lake  is  600  miles  in  circumference,  the  breadth 
may  be  about  fifty.  It  takes  its  name,  as  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  natives  themselves,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  number  of  them  being  driven  up 
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part  of  the  river  into  this  Lake.  Winter  coniinass 
here  with  such  severity,  from  December  until  May 
that  the  large  rivers  are  frozen  over  until  then.-^ 
The  snow  is  commonly  from  live  to  six  feet  deep, 
during  the  winter.  The  air  is  so  serene  and  clear, 
and  the  natives  and  Fur  traders  so  well  defended 
against  the  cold,  that  the  season  is  not  unhealthv, 
although  it  renders  it  very  uni)leasant.  The  ice 
in  the  Lake  is  generally  seven  feet  thick,  and  the 
purest  spirit  congeals.  The  trees  split,  and  make 
as  it  were  the  report  of  lieavy  artillery.  The  au¬ 
rora  borealis,  is  worthy  of  remark,  which  is  often 
.seen  and  diftuses  a  splendid  and  variegated  light; 
it  equals  that  of  the  moon  betimes.  In  crossing, 
and  travelling  over  this  Lake  the  traders  are  often 
severely  frozen,  in  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
most  exposed.  A  winter  never  passes  v.’ithout 
some  of  the  sertants  of  the  North  West  Compa¬ 
ny  being  frozen.  The  Spring  opens  suddenly ;  in 
the  Summer  the  inhabitants  are  annoyed  by 
swarms  of  musquetoes,  which,  in  the  evening  and 
morning,  are  insupportable,  and  people  are  oblig¬ 
ed  almost  to  sufiocate  themselves  with  smoke.— 
The  means  of  defence  in  travelling,  is  a  gauze 
veil,  attached  to  the  hat,  and  let  fall  over  the  face. 
The  surrounding  shores  and  the  lands  for  a  short 
distance  from  tlie  borders  of  the  Lake,  form  but 
a  dreary  prospect.  The  forests  produce  many 
large  trees,  such  as  pine,  white  birch,  poplar,  as- 
pin,  elm  and  cedar,  which  last  is  made  great  use 
of  in  forming  canoes.  The  plains  that  are  a  short 
distance  back  from  the  Lake,  are  large  and  e.\- 
tensive,  and  frequented  by  large  herds  of  buft'aloe ; 
while  the  moose  and  rein-deer  keep  to  the  woods, 
that  border  on  the  Lake.  The  beavers,  which 
are  in  great  numbers,  build  their  huts  on  the  small 
rivers  and  lakes,  of  which  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  falling  into  and  filling  this  lake.  The  anim- 
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als'vhose  fur  and  skin  constitute  the  staple  com- 
liiodities,  are  as  follows :  beavers,  foxes,  otters, 
martins,  muskrats,  minks,  fishers,  lynx,  wolves,  er¬ 
mines,  deer  and  buftaloe,  &,c.  The  only  animal 
any  way  dangerous,  is  the  grisly  bear,  which 
when  encountered,  if  the  hunter  is  not  certain  of  his 
aim,  seizes  and  tears  him  to  pieces,  and  if  hungry 
devours  him.  In  this  Lake  there  are  several  kinds 
offish :  suckers,  perch,  pike,  and  white  fish,  which 
last  are  taken  in  nets ;  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  they 
spawn,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frost ;  they 
crowd  into  shoal  water,  where  as  many  as  possi- 
l)le  are  taken,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  them 
may  be  preserved  by  the  frost.  This  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  a  scarcity  in  the  winter,  which  some¬ 
times  occurs.  During  a  short  period  of  the  spring 
and  fall,  great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  frequent  this 
place,  such  as  swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  of  all  des¬ 
criptions — great  numbers  are  killed,  and  prove  a 
gratifying  food  after  the  winter  fare.  Theslaves,  or 
esclaves  as  they  are  called,  are  of  a  moderate 
itaturc,  well  made  and  proportioned,  and  of  great- 
activity,  and  examples  of  deformity  are  scarcely 
ever  known  among  them.  Their  eyes  are  black, 
keen  and  penetrating ;  .their  countenances  arc 
open  and  agreeable.  The  females  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  their  features  regular.  Their  dress 
is  at  once  simple  and  commodious.  The  materi¬ 
als  vary  according  to  the  season.  Such  is  one 
tribe  of  the  American  Israelites. 


[  •  QUEBEC. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
1  rence  and  St.  Charles  :  it  is  built  on  a  rock,  and 
of  stone.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  on 
Yoc.  IV. — No.  VI.  23 
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both  sides  is  lofty  and  precipitous;  the  city  is  34fi 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  approacli  to 
Quebec  is  very  imposing.  The  banks  for  son>e 
distance  above  Wolfe’s  cove  are  covered  with  bush, 
wood  ;  and  on  the  beach  below,  white  houses  arc 
scattered  at  short  intervals.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  come  gradually  into  view  ;  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steep  rock,  and  apparently  covering  the 
very  scanty  portion  of  ground  m  hich  is  saved  frori) 
the  encroachment  of  the  river,  are  the  numerous 
buildings  of  the  lower  tow  n  of  Quebec,  with  the 
wharfs  which  have  been  projected  into  the  stream, 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds  crowding  around  them. 
Before  you  is  the  ample  bay,  four  miles  in  length, 
with  the  island  of  Orleans  for  its  back  ground, 
while  on  the  right  and  left  and  all  around  are  nu¬ 
merous  merchantmen,  and  an  occasional  inan-of- 
■war;  some  recently  arrived  from  the  ports  of 
Britain,  and  others  w'aiting  a  wind  to  waft  them  to 
its  shores.  The  tide  is  about  17  feet  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  23  in  spring  tides.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow',  and  crow'ded  Avith  high  stone  houses ;  nu¬ 
merous  cars  drive  furiously  along  between  the 
granaries  and  the  w’harfs,  the  car-men  standing  on 
their  vehicles,  and  scolding  in  loud  and  angry 
French,  w  hen  their  progress  is  stopped  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  narrow  street.  The  foot  path  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  very  dirty.  Here  the  Exchange,  the  Custom 
House,  Banking  Offices,  with  the  counting  houses, 
stores  and  granaries  of  the  principal  merchants, 
are  all  collected.  The  upper  town  of  Quebec  is 
clean  and  airy  in  comparison  with  the  low'er,  the 
streets  are  wider  and  better  paved,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  place  of  residence  certainly  much  more 
desirable  ;  yet  there  is  not  much  in  it  to  interest  a 
stranger,  who  has  seen  the  more  splendid  cities  of 
our  union.  Among  the  institutions  connected  with 
the  Roman  church,  are  a  seminary,  and  two  con* 
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veuts,  the  one  containing  32  nuns,  and  the  other  45, 
who  devote  tJiemselves  principally  to  the  education 
of  female  children.  Of  other  buildings  there  are 
a  Popish  catiiedral,a  plain  building;  the  English  ca- 
thcdral  is  to  be  seen  a  little  distance  from  it ;  in  all 
there  arc  four  places  of  worship.  The  result  of 
die  battle  on  Abraham’s  Plains  is  memorable  : 
both  the  commanders  fell.  It  was  there  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  breathed  their  last.  The  population 
of  Ouebcc  is  supposed  to  be  about  25,000.  The 
river  here  becomes  narrow,  about  a  mile  in  width, 
but  down  towards  the  sea  it  is  3  or  4  leagues. 
Jt  is  400  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  69  48  W.  long, 
and  46  55  N.  lat.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious.  The  St.  Charles  comes  down  from 
the  northern  hills,  and  flows  for  a  time  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  then  makes  a 
bend  towards  the  east,  and  gradually  inciines 
downwards,  till  the  two  streams  unite  before  the 
rocky  cape,  upon  which  stands  Quebec.  The 
city  is  thus  surreunded  by  the  water  of  the  river, 
c.\ccpt  on  the  side  adjoining  the  plains  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  position  of  Quebec  is  so  strong  that 
the  city  has  scarcely-  any  need  of  fortification.  On 
the  right  liand  bank  is  point  Levi,  covered  with 
buildings  and  sloping  up  more  gradually  from  the 
river.  'Phis  city  was  erected  by  the  French  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  years  since.  The  English 
reduc;  d  if,  with  all  Canada,  in  1626,  but  it  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1759  ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English, 
when  General  Wolfe  died  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
The  government  consists  of  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Legislative  Council ;  the  former  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  to  the  House  of  Peers  or  Privy  Council. 
The  lir.st  consists  of  about  fifty,  the  majority  are 
generally  of  the  Romish  faith ;  the  latter  consists 
of  about  thirty  individuals,  who  are  named  by  the 
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crown,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life.  The  Can¬ 
adians  are  a  mixed  race  of  Americans,  Israelites 
and  Europeans. 


I’KOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  AMELIORATIKS 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  following  facts  we  copy  trom  No.  5, 
Col.  iv.  of  Israel’s  Advocate.  The  subject  is 
one  in  tvhich  every  lover  of  the  Church  wlio 
understands  those  parts  of  the  word  of  God 
which  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
must  feel  a  deep  interest.  An  expectation  is  en¬ 
tertained,  by'  all  enlightened  Christians,  that  the 
time  of  “  the  inbringing”  of  the  ancient  covenant 
people  of  God  is  near  at  hand.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  this  hope  will  not  be  disappointed.— 
The  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  current  of  the  wisest,  and  most 
godly  Protestant  commentators  furnish  decisive 
evidence  that  the  mvsterv  of  anti-christian  iniqui- 
tv  draws  near  to  a  close.  The  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  are  in¬ 
timately  connected  wnth  each  other. 

The  aspect  of  the  times  both  in  the  Churches 
and  in  the  nations,  demonstrates  that  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Israel  is  near  at  hand.  'I'he  nations  are- 
shaking,  or  in  the  language  of  the  word  of  God, 
the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  trcml)le.” — 
f.  fleb.  iii.  7.)  The  Churches  also  are  shaking.  A 
very  great  revolution  is  looked  for  speedily  by  all, 
and  this  very  expectation  wall  work  out  what  it  is 
eager  to  see.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites  must 
attract  still  greater  notice  as  the  day  of  their 
emancipation  from  spiritual  and  civil  bondage 
draw's  nearer.  While  no  good  man  can  doubt 
that  in  the  w'ork  of  their  conversion  God  w’ill 
bear  all  the  glory,  yet  he  will  work  by  means. 
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the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in  fact,  he  wrought 
in  the  Apostolic  days  by  means  of  Jewish  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  descend- 
jints  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  he  will 
work  by  means  of  Gentile  believers. 

On  these  principles’  it  is  that  great  eflorts  have 
been  made  both  in  Europe  and  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  means  of  removing  the 
vail  from  the  hearts  of  the  seed  of  Jacob.  These 
efforts  have  been  but  very  partially  successful ;  and 
who  could  e.vpect  in  a  work  of  so  great  magnitude, 
that  much  more  should  have  been  done  in  the  pe^ 
riod  which  has  elapsed  since  these  exertions  bei- 
trail  to  be  made  ?  Little  more  could  be  reasona¬ 
bly  looked  for,  than  the  general  awakening  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  This,  to  a  most  gratifying  extent, 
has  been  accomplished  :  to  say  nothing  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  of  which  we  have  very  ample- sources  of 
intelligence,  and  where  the  excitement,  of  the 
Christian  public  has  been  intense  on  this- subject; 
let  our  readers  -attend  a  little  to  what  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  at  home. 

About  four  years  ago*  the  Society  for  Ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  organized  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  began,  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Even  those  Israelites  who  do  still  re¬ 
ject  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  will  not  believe  that  he 
is  the  Messiah  of  their  fathers,  must  admit  that  the 
intentions  of  this  society  were  benevolent,  and  their 
exertions  praiseworthy.  What  could  those  who 
were  expending  time  and  money  mean  but  the 
good  of  the  childien  of  their  father  Abraham? 
They  expended  time,  they  expended  money,  and 
they  prayed.  Are  there  so  many  Jews  in  this 
country,  that  they  could  look  to  any  worldly  emo¬ 
lument  from  them  ?  Even  socinian  and  infidel 
scoffers  cannot,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  deny 
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that  the  intention  was  good,  and  the  efforts  de¬ 
serving  of  praise.  The  Christian  public  thought 
so,  and  have  given  the  most  unequivocal  evidence 
that  they  did  think  so.  For  sometime,  however,  a 
fear  has  been  entertained  among  the  orthodo.\, 
who  have  seen  the  funds  of  the  United  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  transferred  to  the  Hopkinsian 
Society  of  New  England  for  Foreign  Missions,  that 
the  funds  of  the  Society  for  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews  would  be  plundered  by 
these  New  England  errorists.  There  has  been 
some  reason  for  this  fear.  Several  Jews,  who 
yvere  called  converts,  and  who,  we  w'ould  hope  are 
really  such,  and  who  had  been  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  society,  have  seceded  from  it  and  have 
become  its  most  violent  enemies.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  the  Hopkinsians  of  New- 
York  did  not  e.vert  their  influence  on  the  Jews  to 
secede  from  the  society,  and  excite  them  to  pub¬ 
lish  tracts  reviling  it,  in  order  that  its  funds  might 
'  be  seized,  when  the  public  had  become  disgusted 
and  withdrawn!  its  confidence. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Frey,  so  well  and  so  honourably 
known  to  the  public,  laboured  almost  beyond  all 
former  example  of  diligence  and  toil  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  collect  funds.  Israel’s  Advocate, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rowan,  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  kept  up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  by  the 
.efforts  of  Mr.  Frey  and  Dr.  Rowan,  almost  entirely, 
funds  have  been  collected,  which,  with  all  the  expen¬ 
ditures  necessarily  incident  to  such  undertakings 
do  now  amount  to  1 5,000.  The  board  of  foreign 
missions  is  said  to  be  ^10,000  in  debt,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  gladly  replenish  their  coffers  by 
robbing  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  w’hich  has  been 
appropriated  by  Christian  liberality  to  the  interests 
©f  the  seed  of  Abiaham.  Hopkinsians  declaimed 
against  the  pittance  granted  by  the  society  to  Mr- 
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\  prev,  which  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  and  so  effectually  have  they 
declaimed  on  this  topic,  that  this  son  of  Abraham, 
after  all  his  labours,  has  had  to  retire  pennyless 
from  the  Jews  society  and  open  a  school.  A  mo¬ 
tion  has  also  come  from  the  same  quarter  to  dismiss 
Dr.  Rowan  from  the  editorship  of  the  Advocate. 
After  all,fwe  hope  these  heretics  will  fail,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  Israel  of  God  will  prevail. 

The  following  article  shows  the  evils  of  Hop- 
kinsian  management.  There  were  locusts  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

PROCEEDtNGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

“At  a  late  meeting,  in  March,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  the  follow* 
injl  communication,  viz. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  American  Society  fop  Meliorating  the 

Condition  of  the  Jews. 

“Gentlemen — Under  the  most'  painful  feelings, 
and  with  the  deepest  regret,  I  feel  myself  con¬ 
strained  to  make  to  you  this  communication.  I 
trust  it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
intended  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  on  the  subject,  I  shall  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  discharged  a  duty  which,  has 
occupied  much  of  my  thoughts  and- much  of  my 
prayers. 

“It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since  I  first  com¬ 
menced  my  public  labours  to  promote  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  my  brethren  and  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh.  I  have  encountered  trials,  difficulties, 
and  discouragements,  but  still  I  have  perseveredj 
in  the  hope  of  witnessing  my  heart’s  desire,  the 
salvation  of  my  brethren.  During  this  period  my 
years  have  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  a  family 
has  grown  up  around  me,  who  look  to  me  as  their 
head  for  support  and  subsistence.  I  have  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  With  these,  and  the  incum- 
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brance  of  my  age,  I  am  justified  in  apprehending 
difficulty  in  again  procuring  the  charge  of  a  con 
gregation. 

“It  has  long  been  a  serious  question  with  me 
whether  in  duty  to  my  family  I  ought  not  to  have 
continued  in  the  permanent  situation  of  pastor  of 
a  church,  rather  than  to  have  engaged  as  the  tem- 
porary,  agent  of  your  Board.  But  wlien  I  survey 
my  labours  during  my  agency,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  I  have  had  of  preaching  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God  to  thousands  of  precious  souls, 
and  of  exciting  throughout  the  Union  an  unfeign¬ 
ed,  deep,  and  heartfelt  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  I  am  not  sorry  for  my  choice. 

“In  the  full  expectation  that  the  objects  of  this 
Society  would  be  carried  into  efl’ect,  I  cheerfully 
entered  again  into  my  late  engagement  ivith  you, 
and  although  that  engagement  tvas  limited  to  one 
year,  yet  I  entertained  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  I 
could  be  useful  to  the  Board,  they  would  neither 
dismiss  me,  nor  refuse  to  furnish  a  support  for  my 
family.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  disguised,  that  a  change,  a  very  great 
change,  has  taken  place,  since  that  engagement, 
in  relation  to  this  Society,  in  the  minds  not  only  of 
the  public,  but  of  the  Board  itself  The  feasibility 
of  our  plans,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  measures,  are 
on  all  hands  called  into  question;  and  many  men 
of  sound  heads'  and  honest  hearts  hesitate  to  yield 
to  us  their  aid  and  approbation.  I  fear  and  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  thought  that  the  noble  and  glorious  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  institution  is  defeated.  I  tremble  on 
my  own  account,  on  your  account,  and  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  I 
may  be  mistaken ;  but  the  public  seem  to  me  to 
have  withdrawn  their  confidence ;  the  auxiliary. so¬ 
cieties  are  expiring,  and  the  income  is  very  per¬ 
ceptibly  diminishing  from  month  to  month,  and 
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jhoulcl  I  travel  as  yoUr  agent  for  four  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  season,  I  should  go  without  the 
least  prospect  of  being  able  either  to  enrich  your 
Treasury,  or  add  to  your  auxiliaries.  It  does  not 
become  me,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  this  mortifying  and  unhappy 
state  of  things ;  they  are  wrapped  in  a  mystery 
which  the  Lord  in  his  own  good  time  will  unfold. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  but  one  single 
step  more  remains  for  the  Board  to  take,  calculated 
to  prevent  tlie  auxiliary  Societies  from  entire  dis¬ 
solution,  and  to  rekindle  the  expiring  confidence 
of  the  Christian  public — a  step  which  has  always 
been  near  to  my  heart  and  high  in  hopes — I  refer 
to  an  agency  to  Europe.  Three  years  have  al¬ 
ready  elapsed  since  the  measure  was  first  present¬ 
ed  to  your  consideration  ;  committee  after  com¬ 
mittee  have  reported  favourably  upon  it-;  the 
Board  has  more  than  once  resolved  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  and  expedient,  but  it  still  remains  unac- 
co.mplished,  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other 
measure,  there  seems  to  be  an  irresolution  and  in¬ 
decision  which  entirely  prevent  efficient  action. 
Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  ascribe  blame  to 
any  individual,  or  to  the  Board.  There  are  in¬ 
trinsic  difficulties  in  the  subject  which  demand  de¬ 
liberation,  and  the  immense  responsibility  of  the 
uadortaking  has  induced  a  slow  and  timorous 
caution.  But  the  fact  exists,  and -connected  with 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Society,  presents 
a  dark  aspect,  to  me  at  least,  who  feel  so  deeply 
for  the  cause,  and  whose  hope.s  have  been  raised 
so  high  by  its  auspicious  beginning. 

“With  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  I  solemnly  ap-' 
peal  to  you,  and  ask,  is  it  now  time  to  pause  ?  and 
may  not  the  hiring  of  a  farm  or  house  be  for  the 
I  present  dispensed  with  ?  I  conceive  such  a  step 
unnecessary  for  the  accommodation  of  those  of 
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us  who  are  now  here,  and  more  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  until  an  agent  shall  visit  Europe.  As 
for  my  brethren  now  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Zadig  in. 
tends  getting  a  situation,  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
which  he  may  be  relieved  from  dependence  on  the 
Society  ;  Mr.  Harth  is  desirous  of  pursuing,  in 
town,  his  trade  of  a  trunk  maker,  by  which  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  his  living:  Mr.  Jacobi  might  bo 
maintained  in  town  at  a  small  expense,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  could  gather  something  toward 
his  support  by  his  own  exertions.  And  as  to  my¬ 
self  and  my  family,  who  would  only  remain  to  be 
disposed  of,  I  respectfully  propose  as  follows : — I 
have  already  received  ^100  per  month,  for  thiee 
months,  on  my  present  year’s  allowance  ;  if  the 

Board  will  grant  me - dollars,  it  will  enable  me 

to  maintain  my  family,  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  time  I  hope  to  obtain  a  permanent  situation 
for  future  usefulness  and  support. 

“With  the  fervent  prayer  that  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham  may  direct  you,  I  remain,  &-c.  J.  Frey. 

“Ill  respect  to  the  foregoing  communication,  the 
Board  passed  the  following  resolutions,  viz. 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  having,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Board,  intimated  that  his  services  as  travel¬ 
ling  agent  of  the  Board,  will  probably,  for  the  ne.\t 
year,  be  unavailing  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
society  ;  and  the  Board  being  themselves  convin¬ 
ced,  that  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  an  increase  of  our  funds — there¬ 
fore  resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  be,  and 
hereby  is,  released  from  his  engagement  to  travel 
four  months  the  ensuing  year  in  the  service  of  this 
society. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  F.  has  already  re- 
ceived  three  hundred  dollars  from  the  Board,  on 
the  faith  of  his  fulfilling  the  engagement  entered 
into,  and  recorded  p.  209  of  the  minutes ;  and  this 
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,  ii<Taocnient  is  now  annulled  by  this  Board,  and 
not  by  any  want  of  fidelity  to  his  engagement  on 
llic  part  of  Mr.  F.,  and  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  tliat  would  have  been  reasonably  required  to 
iiavc  supported  himself  and  family,  as  constituent 
jiarts  of  the  settlement.  Resolved  that  the  Board 
relinquish  their  claim. 

“And  whereas,  the  Rev.  Mr.  F.  in  his  communi¬ 
cation  above  alluded  to,  requests  a  further  tempo¬ 
rary  allowance  :  and  the  Board  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  any  part  of  their  funds  e.\- 
cept  in  agencies  which  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Society,  and  in  the  support  of  Jewish  converts 
ivho  are  regularly  received  as  member  of  the  set¬ 
tlement — Therefore,  resolved,  that  the  Board  de¬ 
cline  any  further  appropriation  of  money,  of  the 
kind  requested  by  Mr.  F. ;  but,  that  in  case  Mr. 
F.  and  family  go  to  the  settlement,  they  shall  be 
supported  as  other  Jewish  converts  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Board. 

Proposed  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  A.  S.  M.  C.  J. 

“At  their  meeting  in  April,  a  committee  previ- 
ouslj  appointed,'  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopt^,  \iz. 

“The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  expediency  of  recommending  to  the 
Society  so  to  alter  the  constitution  as  to  leave  the 
Board  at  liberty  to  operate  in  meliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews,  otherwise  than  by  coloniz¬ 
ing  them,  to  which  the  constitution  solely  refers — 

“Respectfully  report,  That  they  have  taken  the 
subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  have  agreed 
to  recommend  an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  their  next  anniver¬ 
sary,  for  their  approbation  and  adoption. 

“The  original  name  given  to  the  society  by  its 
founders,  was,  the  Society  for  Colonizing  and 
Evangelizing  the  Jews,  and  its  constitution  was 
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formed  so  as  to  contemplate  colonizing,  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  colonists,  as  its  sole  objects 
When  the  society  applied  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New-York  tor  an  act  of  incorporation 
that  body,  for  some  reason,  possibly  because  they 
doubted  the  practicability  of  such  an  enterprise 
in  the  act  which  they  granted,  altered  the  name  of 
the  society  to  its  present  appellation,  a  Society  for 
Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  No  alter¬ 
ation,  however,  in  the  constitution,  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Society  to  meet  the  eniarg. 
ed  sphere  of  operations  opened  to  it  by  this  legis¬ 
lative  act. 

“They  have  continued,  to  this  day,  labouring  in 
behalf  of  those  sole  designs ;  and  so  far  as  your 
committee  are  informed,  although  much  money 
has  been  expended,  no  commensurate  good,  if 
any,  has  resulted  from  all  its  efforts  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  cause  of  the  Jews  has  been  popular 
among  Christians,  and  the  society  has  been  libe¬ 
rally  and  zealously  patronized  :  but  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  been  unable  to  eflect  any  thing  in 
the  work  committed  to  their  charge. 

“Great  and  serious  doubts  were  entertained  from 
the  very  beginning,  by  some  friends  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  policy  of  colonizing 
converts  from  Judaism. 

.  “The  number  of  those  who  thus  doubted  has 
been  continually  increasing;  and.it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that,  in. addition  to  the  original  arguments 
against  the  plan,  the  utter  failure  of  the  Society  in 
effectuating  its  only  object,  has  confirmed  these 
doubts  and  multiplied  the  number  of  those  who 
entertain  them. 

“The  committee  confess  themselves  to  be  among 
this  number.  They  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  policy  of  colonizing  should  be  observed  to¬ 
wards  converts  to  Christianity,  from  among  the 
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lews,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  prosc- 
iv'tes  from  any  heathen  nation,  who  are  all  ot  then) 
subject  to  persecution  from  their  fellows,  and  some 
of  them,  particularly  the  Hindoos,  to  the  losf  of 
of  caste,  an  inconvenience  as  terrible  to  them  in 
its  consequences,  as  being  excommunicated  from 
the  synagogue  can  be  to  the  Jew. '  Your  comniit- 
tee  feel  that  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of 
our  happy  country  of  themselves  afford  an  asylum 
to  an}  convert  either  from  Paganism  or  Judaism  ; 
and  that  an  attempt  to  colonize  the  Jews,  is  not 
only  altogether  needless,  but  may  be  attended  with 
results  that  are  undesirable. 

“All  who  forsake  the  world  and  turn  to  Christ, 
must  expect  persecution  from  those  whom  they 
leave.  It  is  our  Saviour’s  own  declaration  that  it 
must  be. 

“  It  may  be  confidently  asked,  are  the  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity,  of  the  present  day,  iikely 
to  be  more  persecuted  than  their  predecessors  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  ?  Surely 
not ;  for  then  the  Jewish  government  had  some 
power  to  persecute  and  inflict  civil  penalties, 
wiiich  is  not  the  fact  at  present  as  the  Jews  have 
no  where  a  civil  government,  being  resident 
among  Christian  or  other  nations,  who  would  . not 
tolerate  them  in  the  execution  of  such  designs. 
We  do  not  hear  of  any  attempts  in  the  apostolic 
days  to  colonize  their  converts..  They  remained 
intermingled  with  their  unbelieving  brethren,  caus¬ 
ing  their  light  to  shine  among  them  in  such  a  way 
that  many  of  them  seeing  their  good  works,  learn,- 
ed,  from  their  example,  also  to  glorify  their  father 
who  is  in  heaven.  They  preached  among  them 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ; 
and  when  assailed  by  persecution  in  one  place, 
they  fled,  according  to  the  command  of  their  mas¬ 
ter,  from  city  to  city,  proclaiming  every  where  his 
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coming  and  kingdom :  each  one  of  them,  accord- 
ing  as  he  had  received  the  gift,  endeavouring  to 
impart  it  unto  others,  as  a  good  steward  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God. 

“  The  effect  was,  that  converts  were  multiplied 
every  where,  and  though  sharj>cr  persecutions  suc¬ 
ceeded,  even  unto  death,  those  very  persecutions 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  in 
death,  as  well  as  in  life,  the  power  of  their  religion, 
the  stability  of  their  faith,  and  their  constancy  in 
suffering  according  to  the  will  of  God,  for  none 
can  hurt  the  children  of  God  but  according  to  his 
will;  we  say,  those  very  persecutions  proved  the 
most  fruitful  secondary  causes  of  the  unexampled 
spread  of  Christianity,;  the  ;blood  of  the  martyrs 
becoming  the  seed  of  the  church.  Their  per¬ 
secutors  and  enemies  beholding  in  them,  when 
thus  persecuted,  a  personal  .exempliffcation  of 
Christianity,  w’ere  subdued  before  its  majesty  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  and  in  multitudes  be¬ 
came  their  friends,  and  the  friends  of  their  heaven¬ 
ly  master.  The  rich  as  w'ell  as  the  poor,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  became  converts  to  the  new 
faith,  and  the  former  sold  their  possessions  and 
opened  their  hands  widely  and  liberally  to  sustain 
ihe  latter. 

[WJien  .Grod<called  the  primitive  converts  to  rc- 
;pentance  .towards  him  and  to  faith  in  the  Lord  Je- 
isus  •  Christ,  they  obeyed  the_  call.  They  confer¬ 
red  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  saying,  what  shall  we 
eat  and  what  shall  w’e  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed.  They  committed  their  cases 
to  him  who  had  called  them,  and  fearlessly  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  duties  consequent  to  that  call.  They 
sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  all  those  things  were  added  unto  them 
-They  found  that  their  confidence  w  as  not  misplar- 
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cd.  They  were  protected  by  him  who  had  called 
them  out  (»f  darkness  into  light  Wonders  were 
wrought  when  necessasy  to  deliver  them  front 
their  oppressors,  and  when  they  were  called  to 
write  their  testimony  in  their  blood,  they  met 
death  with  joy,  ami  not  with  fear.  For  them  to 
live  was  Christ,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  his  glo¬ 
ry,  and  to  die  was  gain,  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
the  cause  to  which  their  lives  had  been  conse* 

crated. 

■■  What  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  things 
will  be  otherwise  at  the  present  day  ?  Persecution 
is  now,  only,  as  it  was  then,  the  common  lot  of 
those  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  and  the 

Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened  now-thaiit  cai>not 
save  even  as  then.  What  is  the  inference  then  ? 
Surely  this,  that  the  closer  we  adhere  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  spread  the  gospel,  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  and- the  example  of  its  primitive  promulga¬ 
tors,  the  more  we  sliall  reap  the  fruits  of  primitive 
times.  We  find  much  in  the  Bible  about  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature,  and  of 
Christ’s  promise  to-be  with  those  who  do  it  faith¬ 
fully,  even'  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;  but  we 
hear  nothing  about  colonizing  its  converts. 

“  If  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  they  ought  to 
remain  m  the  world,  if  they  would  extend  their 
savour  to  those  who  are  unseasoned.  If  they 
are  the  leaven  by  which  the  whole  lump'  is  to  be 
leavened,  they  ought  not  to  be  abstracted  from  it, 
and  placed  where  their  influence  cannot  reach  it. 

“  The  committee  do  not  think  that  the  case  of 
the  Jews  at  the  present  day  is  so  peculiar  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  of  any  new  dispensation  in 
tlieir  conversion,  authorizing  a  deviation  from  the 
plan  which  Christ  established  before  he  ascended 
up  on  high,  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world. 
He  then  issued  his  commandment  to  his  followers. 
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Go  yc  unto  all  the  world,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
t'cery  creature,  and  added  his  gracious  promise 
JiO  !  1  am  with  you  even  to  the  end  of  the  world’ 
Had  his  commandment  a  reference  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  only  ?  No — to  the  Jews  also,  for  it  is  the 

preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believes  ;  not  to 
Gentiles  onl\%  but  also  to  the  Jews.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  Saviour,  who 
then  blest  it  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  has 
ever  since  blessed  it  to  the  Gentiles  p  and  who 
now  again  appears  to  be  blessing  it  to  the  Jews, 
when  faithful  men  are  using  his  appointed  means, 
will  fail  tt»  be  also  wiili  us,  and  bless  our  efiorts 
“  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews,”  if. 
abandoning  the  plan  of  colonizing  the.  converts, 
an  instrument,  of  our  own  fabrication  assume  in 
our  efforts  his  only  aulhorizeii  weapon,  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  swmrd  of  God ;  sending 
forth  faithful  men,  men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghost,  to  preach  among  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ. 

•  “The committee  therefore  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  following  resolution  ;  a  resolution 
w^hich,  if  adopted  into  our  constitution,  while  it 
makes  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews 
our  paramount  object,  forbids  not  that  w'e  should 
extend  to  .converts  temporal  assistance  in  procur¬ 
ing  means  of  subsistence,  shouiu  such  assistance 
become  indispensably  necessary.* 

“  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  alter  the  Constitution,  by  expunging  the 
second  article,  and  inserting  the  following. 

“  Aut.  II.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to 
extend  to  the  Jew's  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 


*The  probable  object  is  to  lake  the  .^16,000,  in  the  Treasury, 
it  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 


^Missions. 
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elaviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  com¬ 
municate  temporal  assistance  in  procuring  em¬ 
ployment  to  those  from  among  them  who  are 
either  converts  to  Christianity,  or  appear  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  inquirers  after  the  way  of  life  and  salvation 
through  the  crucified  Redeemer. 

“  Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  John  Nitchie,  .Chairman.  , 

New-York,  April  2.2,1026.  .  ,  .  , 

What  fo]loW3  vra.*  supprsssecl  by  order,  and  the  edition  of  Is-  ' 
rusrs  A.U'o.ale  Je3tr(3yed  ;  before  the  order,  thiacopy  was  so 
cureJ.  Oppression  hates  exposure. 

'‘rc:jarks  by  one  of  the  directors.’^ 

“  Since  tlie  foregoing  report  appeared  in  the  N. 
York  Observer,  and  the  New-York  Religious 
Chronicle,  a  communication,  headed,  “  Remarks 
l/y  one  of  the  Directors,”  has  been  handed  to  the 
Editor  for  publication  in  Israel’s  Advocate  ;  and 
as  the  Board  were  divided  in  their  vote,  on  this 
proposition  to  alter  the  Constitution  ;  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  can  only  be  finally  settled  by  the  Society  at 
their  anniversary — and  as  there  will  no  doubt  be,, 
on  that  occasion,  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject,  the  Editor  feels  at  liberty  to  give  both 
views  of  the  subject.  THe  remarks  are  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  one  of  the  Directors. 

1.  The  proposed  alteration  of  the  Constitution - 
is,  obviously  designed  to  destroy  its  object:  the 
destruction  of  the  enacting  article  is  always  the 
destruction  of  the  law  itself. 

2.  This  Society  was  formed  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the-  late  and  e.xcellenf  Dr.’'Boudinot,  its 
first  President,  with  intent  to  colonize,  as  W’ell  as 
evangelize  the  Jews  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  de¬ 
ceased  left,  by;his  will,  4000  acres  of  his  lands  in 
Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  or  a  legacy  in  mo¬ 
ney,' if  it  should  be  preferred  by  the  managers. 
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3.  It  is  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  settlemeut  of 
Christian  Hebrews  that  auxiliaries  to  this  Society 
were  formed,  and  funds  devoted  ;  and  the  object 
has  been  recognized,  by  the  various  European 
Jewish  Societies,  as  praiseworthy  and  desirable; 
nevertheless, 

4.  Several  gentlemen,!  always  opposed  to  the 
designs  of  this  institution,  or  recently  induced  to 
become  so,  did  procure,  from  the  Treasurer,  in 
consequence  of  paying  the  consideration  money, 
certificates  of  being  Directors  for  the  year,,  and 
the  very  next  day  took  their  seats,  out-numbered 
and  out-voted  the  actual  Board ;  adjourned  for  a 
few  days ;  and  the  next  meeting  to  that  on  which 
they  subscribed  the  Constitution,*  appointed  the 
eommittee  who  prepared  this  .report,  recom¬ 
mending  a'  resolution  which  destroys  its  defined 
object. 

5.  The  argument  of  the  report  in  favour  of  al¬ 
tering,  for  its  destruction,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society,  is  sixfold.  It  seems  to  be  thus  : 

I.  The  Legislature,  with  consent  of  the  agent, 
'altered  the  7iame  of  the  institution  ;  therefore,  it  is 
proper  to  destroy  the  thing. 

II.  The  Church  is  tried  and  purified  by  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  it  is  improper  to  grant  relief,  to  the 
oppressed,  by  colonization. 

III.  Money  has  already  been  expended  without 
accomplishing  the  end ;  therefore,  it  is  better, 
lest  it  should  be  accomplished,  to  take  both  the 
power  and  funds  from  the  present  Managers,  and 
devote  the  money  to  quite  a  different  purpose. 

IV.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  take  the 
Hindoos  from  their  own  lands,  and  settle  them  in 

t  Dr.  Spring,  Chief  Manager. 

*The  writer  of  the  remarks  is  here  mistaken,  only  nine  of  the 
Directors,  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  each,  subscribed  the 
Constitution.  It  is  understood  that  the  others  refuse<l  to  suV 
scribe  it, — Eo. 
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America ;  therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  provide  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  converted  Jews,  who  have  no  lands  in 
any  country. 

V.  As  God  had  made  a  distinction  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  of  old,  it  is  evident  from  his 
providence  that  he  willed  the  continuance  of  a 
distinction,  and  as  he  predicted,  their  distinct 
conversion  to  the  Messiah,  as  a  remarkable  era 
and  great  blessing ;  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  in¬ 
vite  any  number  of  the  convei  ted  Israelites  to  dwell 
together,  in  one  settlement,  or  to  cultivate  in  com¬ 
pany  any  part  of  this  free  and  happy  land. 

VI.  As  the  managers  have  placed  the  funds  of 
the  Society  at  interest,  and  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  location  to  their  mind,  or  a  sufficient  number  of 


suitable  settlers,  therefore,  let  the  R,oard  bealtered^ 
and  let  the  sole  object  of  the  Constitution  be  des¬ 
troyed,  that  the  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  bet¬ 
ter  purposes  than  colonizing  and  evangelizing  the 
ancient  covenant  people  of  God. 

If  these  are  not  the  arguments  used  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee,  in  recommending  the  ab 
teration  of  the  Constitution,  the  writer  has  been 
mistaken:  but  the  readers  will  judge. 

He  ventures  a  sixth  and  it  is  his  closing  remark. 

Iftho  American  Society  for  meliorating  the  Con~' 
dition  of  the  Jews,  retains  its  name  as  the  only 
Constitutional  index  of  its  object,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  members  from  co-operating  in  building 
Ararat,  with  the  first  Judge  of  Israel,  or  from  at¬ 
tending  with  Mr.  Simon  to  the  Indians,  as  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Jacob  ?  What  faith  will  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  who  enacted  the  second  article  into  a  law" 
of  the  State,  have  in  the  consistency  of  Christian 
Societies  ?  What  trust  will  the  Christian  public 
over  the  world,  place  in  the  Christians  of  New- 
I  York?  And,  why  may  not  the  Bible,  and  other 
benevolent  societies,  destroy  their  sole  object;  by 
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an  alteration  of  their  constitutional  restriction!! 
and  transfer  their  stock  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  come  upon  them  by  subscribing  their  articUs; 
with  intent  to  destroy’  them,  and  convert  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  purposes  foreign  from  the  intent  of  the  do¬ 
nors  ?  It  is  a  bad  state  of  society  if  persons  vol¬ 
untarily  associated  cannot  act  together,  under  the 
sanction  of  public  law,  without  being  in  fear  cf 
ruin  to  tlieir  plans  at  the  hands  of  Christian  men, 
who  subscribe  their  Constitution. 


XTSMS  OF  ZNTEZJ.XOEKCE. 

Divine  /udgmen/s.— Early  in.  the  month  of  May 
of  this  year,  we  had  a  severe  drought, -which  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  through  the  month,  with  unceasing 
severity,  and  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  it  extended 
generally  over  the  United  States.  The  winter  pre¬ 
ceding  was  very  destructive  to  the  grass,  and  the 
drought  was  such- that  a  great  many  fields,  were' 
quite  pastureless.  The  protracted  winter  had  com 
sumed  nearly  all  the  hay.  The  farmers  in  this 
east  country  had,  as  usual,  generally  sold  all  their 
grain,  except  so  much  as  weis  barely  sufficient  for 
domestic  use,  until  harvest.  The  scarcity  of  hay 
compelled  them  to  feed  late,  the  grain  lo  their  cat¬ 
tle,  by  which  many  opulent  agriculturalists  have 
not  bread  ■  for  their  families,  until  the  fall  crops 
come  in,  should  they  even  be  early  and  abundant. 
The  peach  was  killed  by  the  spring,  or  rather  win^ 
ter  frosts.  The  locust  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Orange  County,  in  great  numbers  for  the  month 
of  May,  to  harm  what  the  winter  and  the  drought 
have  left  Great  fires -have  been  laying  waste 
the  farms  on  the  mountains.  These  judgments, 
added  to  the  burning  agues  that  visited  us-iir  the 
summers  of  1823— ^4,  to  the  dysentary,  or  bloody 
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flu.v  of  1824—5,  to  the  lieavy  pecuniary  distresses 
of  the  fall  of  1 824 — 5,  to  the  plague  of  the  influ¬ 
enza,  so  mortal  in  last  February  and  March,'  have 
niade  even  infidels,  like  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
in  the  judgment  of  the  lice,  acknowledge  that  it  is 
the  linger  of  God. 

Subbath  Schools. — The  city  of  New-York  has 
been  the  great  centre  of  Sabbath  School  opera¬ 
tions,  in  the  United  States.  Yet  in  it,  in  Albany, 
the  capital  of  this  state,  and  on  the  North  River, 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the.  Me¬ 
tropolis  and  the  seat  of  government  for  this  state, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  gross  Sabbath 
violation,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  servile  work  of  the  Sabbath  Schools. 

The  general  assembly  have  ratified  a  treaty, of 
corresponrience  with  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  judicatory 
are  pledged  no  farther  than  to  bring  it  before  their 
synod,  and  of  course,  neither  they;  nor  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  are,  in  any  degree, 
bound  by  any  principle  of  the  treaty. 

The  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  is  greatly 
on  the  increase.  It  is  said  they  have  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  adopt  David’s  Psalms  in  place  of  Liv- 
ing^toii’s.  The  lovers  of  the  JFord  of  God  tyill  re¬ 
joice  to  hear  this. 

The  session  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Coldenham  ap|)ointed  Thursday' 
the  25th  of  May  to  bo  obscrvetl  by  their  people,  as 
a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  The 
chief  causes  among  those  enumerated,  were  world¬ 
ly  niindedness,  and  the  neglect  of  improving  gos- 
I)el  privileges  ;  and  the  blessing  to  be  sought,  was 
rain. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ten  Eykc*^  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  and  people  of  several  other  -  bodies 

'^'Notthe  Ilopkinsian,  of  the  ^loDt^cmri y  County  Cln^^sis. 
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attended  and  united  in  the  public  worsliip  of  the 
day.  On  the  following  Saturday  and  Sabbath,  the 
earth  was  watered  by  copious  showers.  “  Bles. 
sed  be  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  endureth  foiever.” 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  lately  visited, 
rtnd,  in  part,  tested  a  medical  spring  in  Orange 
County.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Jason  Gillespie, 
about  twenty  miles  north  west  of  Newburgh,  near 
the  great  road  from  Walden  to  Otis’  Iron  Works, 
on  the  sooth  east  side  of  the  Shawangunk  moun¬ 
tain.  It  is  believed  to  possess  nearly  the  same 
[)roperties  as  the  celebrated  mineral  spring  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  salt  rheum,  and  other 
cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  both  cathartic  and  tort- 
ic.  It  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  chronic  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
to  great  advantage.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  genteel  farming  population.  We  intend  in 
our  next  number  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  its 
medical  qualities.  These  merciful  provisions  for 
healing  diseases  are  not  to  be  neglected.  “  The 
goodness  of  Almighty  God  endureth  ever  still.” 

Political. — It  is  thought  by  wise  politicians,  that 
Russia  will  speedily  make  war  on  Turkey. 

The  meeting  of  the  Popi.sh  Congress  at  Pana¬ 
ma,  is  said  now  to  be  fi.ved  for  next  October. — 
The  United  States  Congress  has  elected  two  del- 
gates.  “  Say  ye  not  a  confederacy  to  all  to  whom 
this  people  say  a  confederacy.” 

British  and  American  National  Debt. — The  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  France,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  same  means  is  hasten¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  Great  Britain.  The  late  shock 
in  the  commercial  world,  especially  among  Brit¬ 
ish  merchants,  will  hasten  the  catastrophe.  Poli¬ 
ticians  have  long  predicted  it  and  it  must  come. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  American 
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oatriots  in  our  revolutionary  wars,  must  be  aveng? 
pd  in  England,  as  the  former  have  been, 
aiiil  will  yet  be  farther  in  France,  Spain,  and 
other  continental  kingdoms. 

The  debts  of  tlie  British  government,  chiefly 
owed  to  individual  and  other  subjects  of  the,  at 
present  united  empire,  are  £778,000,000.  In  1 1 
years,  by  a  late  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  it  has  been  reduced  ^16,000,000.  At 
the  same  rate  of  reduction,  its  entire  liquidation, 
would  require  upwards  of  618  years.  The 
poor,  especially  in  Ireland,  are  greatly  oppress* 
ed. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  was  about  $125,000,- 
0(10.  During  the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart¬ 
ment,  it  was  reduced  about  two  fifths.  At  the 
same  rate  of  reduction,  it  would  be  e.vtinguished 
in  1 2  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ad.ministration.  Here  the  national  resources 
are  almost  untouched,  though  there  is  some  need¬ 
less  expenditure. 

An  insurrection,  as  it  is  called,  has  broken  out 
m  Venezuela,  at  the  head  of  which  is  General  Pa- 
ez.  This  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  state  of 
South  America.  The  armv  would  not  suffet  a  fa- 
vourite  general  to  be  tried,  by  the  powers  that 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  state  of  Venezuela.  By 
what  right  they  set  up  this  claim,  we  know  not. — 
There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  state 
of  things  in  South  America  is  very  unsettled. 

Literary. — A  meeting  of  some  of  the  citizens 
of  New- York  has  lately  been  held  in  the  Metrop¬ 
olis,  Governor  Clinton  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  plan  of  school  education  for  chil¬ 
dren  two  years  old.  What  with  nurses ;  what  with 
iofants  going  to  the  primary  schools,  to  Sabbath- 
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schools  and  baby-schools ;  it  would  seem  that  pa¬ 
rents  will  soon  be  of  no  use  but  that  of  procreat. 
ing  children.  One  difficulty  has  now  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  then  fathers  and  mothers  will  have  no 
farther  trouble  with  their  children — we  mean  the 
difficulty  of  lodging  feeding  and  clothing,  them. 

Military  Academy. — In  the  month  of  June,  an¬ 
nually,  there  is  an  examination  of  the  cadets,  on 
.  West  Point.  In  this  military  school,  there  are 
about  250  students  of  the  art  of  war.  They  arc 
taught  the  French  language,  drawing,  chymistry, 
grammar,  mathematics,  geograjrhy,  liistory,  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  the  manual  exercise  and  the  art  of 
gunnery.  The  course  of  education  requires  four 
years.  The  expense  last  years  was  about  §1.30,- 
000.  The  people  of  the  United  States  pay  for  the 
education  of  these  sons  of  our  citizens.  Many  of 
the  cadets,  very  soon  after  they  have  completed 
the  four  years  of  study,  resign  their  office  in  the 
army  and  enter  into  business  as  merchants.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Picton,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was 
displaced  from  the  chaplaincy  of  the  institution, 
because,  as  lias  been  generally  thought,  he  is  not 
aSocinian.  Drs.  Chester  of  Albany,  and  McCau¬ 
ley  of  New-York,  were  of  the  'number  of  visitors, 
invited  by  the  government,  last  June  to  attend  the 
examination.  They  are  both  Presbyterians. 
Jared  Sparks,  a  Boston  ex-preacher,  and  a  Soci- 
Ilian,  and  Lewis,  a  Hopkinsian,  ex-preacher  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  are  the  only  Reverrndi  doniini, 
invited  this  season  by  John  II.  Th.us  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  un¬ 
necessarily,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
sons  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the  direction  of  the 
education  of  these  youth  is  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  enemies  of  our  Saviour’s  divinity.  This 
ought  not  to  be. 


